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industrious, or devoted men; plenty of " clerks and
bishops, who, out of their gowns, would turn their
backs on no man."1 Their architecture still glows
with faith in immortality. Heats and genial periods
arrive in history, or, shall we say, plenitudes of
Divine Presence, by which high tides are caused in
the human spirit, and great virtues and talents appear,
as in the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and again in the
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the nation
was full of genius and piety.

But the age of the Wicliffes, Cobhams, Arundels,
Beckets; of the Latimers, Mores, Cranmers; of the
Taylors, Leightons, Herberts; of the Sherlocks, and
Butlers, is gone. Silent revolutions in opinion have
made it impossible that men like these should return,
or find a place in their once sacred stalls. The spirit
that dwelt in this church has glided away to animate
other activities; and they who come to the old shrines
find apes and players rustling the old garments.

The religion of England is part of good breeding.
When you see on the Continent the well-dressed
Englishman come into his ambassador's chapel, and
put his face for silent prayer into his smooth-brushed
hat, one cannot help feeling how much national pride
prays with him, and the religion of a gentleman. So
far is he from attaching any meaning to the words,
that he believes himself to have done almost the
generous thing, and that it is very condescending in
him to pray to God. A great duke said, on the
occasion of a victory, in the House of Lords, that he
1 Fuller.